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REVIEWS. 

Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. American 
Statesmen Series. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1893. — Two vols., i2mo ; vi, 387, vi, 373 pp. 

Evidently Mr. Morse has not aimed to write a critical biography. 
He seems to have confined his studies mainly to previous accounts 
of Lincoln's life and to a comparatively few kindred works, reviewing 
their reasoning and judgments, and rewriting the whole story in a 
tone in harmony with the mellow sympathies but fading superstitions 
of to-day. Without harshly attacking any of his predecessors, he has 
gracefully brought Lincoln down from the bewildering altitude where 
they tried to place him ; and we begin to see that the president's 
qualities, however strange and superior, were always human. 

Although this biography is mainly subjective, it carefully excludes 
all fanciful claims and special pleas ; so that when Mr. Morse 
acknowledges that Lincoln blundered or was mistaken, he has no 
need to apologize for his frankness. His temper is so good that 
he will win and hold the confidence of most readers, whatever their 
previous views of Lincoln. This is because every chapter shows that 
Mr. Morse has a philosophical confidence, rare among biographers, 
that his hero's good qualities are so positive and predominant as to 
warrant absolute candor in respect to his failings. 

Excepting, possibly, Mr. Schurz's Henry Clay, there has been no 
biography in this excellent series that will do so much toward culti- 
vating a wholesome taste for historical studies, and at the same time 
toward showing that biography may be not only choice literature, but 
also the most fascinating literature. Those who have read the pre- 
vious biographies of Lincoln will find little new here, except a rare 
literary art and a good judgment ; but they are the readers who will 
be quickest to appreciate Mr. Morse's merits. Biography may be 
either an art or a science, but it is generally neither. With Mr. Morse 
it is an art. Biography of any kind except that which is objective 
and critical may be the truth, but it can never be or even represent 
the whole truth. It involves no retraction of what has been said of 
the work under review, to show how it has failed where a biography 
of the objective sort might have succeeded. 
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The first question that is likely to occur to the thoughtful reader 
after finishing these volumes is this : Was Lincoln, then, a dictator, 
an absolute ruler, however benevolent, during those four years? 
An affirmative answer is not only implied in nearly every chapter of 
Mr. Morse's narrative, but is directly asserted, in a mild way, in one 
or two places (vol. ii, 209-210). But such an answer is not justified 
by the facts. There was a one-man power, but it was only nominal 
and official, not real. Of all our presidents of vigorous mind, there 
has never been one whose acts were so often and so completely the 
resultant of the reasonings of his ablest contemporaries. Lincoln 
welcomed suggestions from all thoughtful men, and the final opinion 
which he made the basis of action embraced the best parts of 
what each one had offered. That is why he differed from all ; and 
it proves that he was the reverse of a dictator as surely as it shows 
that he was one of the safest of chief magistrates. It was the 
difference between one and e pluribus unum. 

As a direct result of this idea of the one-man power — of the 
theory that Lincoln was original and independent in his thought — 
all other men of the time are but slightly referred to, or passed 
without mention. Mr. Morse pays hardly more attention to Stanton 
than if the great secretary of war had been merely a whimsical 
doorkeeper to the president. Many have criticised Stanton's per- 
sonal traits, but I know of no one who has ever before so com- 
pletely ignored his importance. Mr. Morse rarely mentions Seward's 
name except when he can point to one of his blunders or failings. 
He has ample space for the particulars of Seward's dreadful proposi- 
tion of April 1, 1861, and for the ill-advised wording of a draught 
for a certain despatch ; but there is not a syllable about the vital 
changes which Lincoln accepted from Seward in the draught of the 
first inaugural address. Had not Seward practically insisted upon 
those changes, the so-called Lincoln border-state policy — which 
Seward had actually worked out weeks before Lincoln came to 
Washington — would have been absolutely impossible. But Mr. 
Morse describes the policy as appearing some months later and as 
being the product of Lincoln's foresight. Those who know how 
intimate Charles Sumner's relations were with Lincoln, and how 
welcome and at times influential his opinions were at the White 
House, will think it incredible that his name is mentioned but 
twice after 1858 : once merely in a list of names, and again in a 
two line foot-note. Yet, Lincoln was with Stanton or Seward almost 
every minute when other duties would permit, and no other member 
of Congress had as great an influence over him as Sumner. 
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There is no possible room for the plea of lack ot space, in ac- 
counting for these strange omissions ; for the volumes might well 
have been larger or the military narrative might have yielded to more 
particulars about politics and persons. Nor will it answer to say 
that biographies of these men will appear later in this series, and 
that it is desirable that the narratives should not overlap. The lives 
of these men were actually intertwined with that of Lincoln, and 
therefore they deserve specific, if not full, mention in his biography. 
Otherwise the reader receives a grossly inaccurate impression. Mr. 
Morse's sins are purely of omission ; for where he expresses an 
opinion we feel sure that he means to be fair. His treatment, at 
great length, of McClellan is the most positive evidence of this. 
Nor does he show a restless ambition to give all the glory to 
Lincoln. We therefore infer that these damaging oversights are 
probably due to two facts : first, that Mr. Morse has no minute 
knowledge of the position and influence of Chase, Sumner, Seward 
and Stanton during these years; and, secondly, that it did not occur 
to him to test and enlarge upon his authorities where their opinions 
or their silence did not affect Lincoln personally. 

Frederic Bancroft. 
Columbia College. 

Practical Essays on American Government. By Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, Ph.D. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 
— 300 pp. 

This is a collection of eleven essays, which, with a single excep- 
tion, have been published in various magazines since 1887. The 
author, in the preface, characterizes the book as studies of detached 
phases in the actual working of the government of the United States. 
He says that his aim has been rather to describe things as they are 
than to suggest what they ought to be. The reader must not 
accept too literally this last statement. It is true that a large part 
of the book is occupied with a careful and painstaking description of 
things as they are, or have been, in the practical working of the 
government ; yet there can be no mistake in assuming that in the 
preparation of these essays the writer was actuated by a patriotic 
desire to improve our politics. 

In the essay on " Civil Service Reform " the author states that 
he believes the evils of political appointments to be such as will 
eventually destroy popular government if they are not checked. The 
essay, however, is not in form devoted to a discussion of methods of 
checking this evil. It is rather an analysis of the difficulties under 



